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CHAPTER IX.

MICROCHEMICAL ANALYSIS.

As early as 1866, HARTING, in Part II of his work on the microscope,1
recommended the application of this instrument for the study of crystalline
precipitates such as calcium carbonate, calcium oxalate, and barium
sulphate. A year later WIESNER published his introduction to technical
microscopy,2 which also treats of the microscopic investigation of
unorganized substances, including determinations of crystallographic
characters, index of refraction, etc. Of the greatest importance is micro-
chemical analysis, which, like chemical analysis, determines the com-
position of chemical substances by means of reactions, color tests, the                           ,
formation of precipitates, the evolution of gases, and the observation
of crystalline forms.

In previous chapters we have made use of microchemical analysis for
various purposes. For example, to determine whether crystals in a
vegetable tissue are composed of a lime salt, we have treated them with
dilute sulphuric acid, which forms with lime gypsum needles. Again we
have demonstrated the presence of carbonates in bones by the evolution
of carbonic acid on treatment with hydrochloric acid. It is, however,
only since petrographists began to apply microchemical methods to rock
analysis that these methods have been productive of important results
and have reached a high degree of usefulness. Although the technical
microscopist is concerned chiefly with organized raw materials, still
occasionally he finds it important to determine the chief constituents
of crystalline precipitates observed in microscopic mounts. Not infre-
quently such crystalline formations make their appearance on the addition
of reagents.

It is not within the scope of this work to present a comprehensive and

1Theorie und allgemeine Beschreibung des Mikroskopes.   Braunschweig, 2. Aufl. 1866.
3 Einleitung in die technische Mikroskopie.   Wien, 1867.
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